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THE PROBLEM OP ANALOGY 

by Moris ignor Maurice Dionne 

(The following lectures are part of a course given 
by Msgr. Dionne on the necessity of logic for the 
intellectual virtues. He did not have the oppor¬ 
tunity to read over and correct the text. These 
lectures were given in the 1977-70 academic year, 
and were recorded, transcribed, and edited by 
bis students.] 


Proem 


A. Purpose and Usefulness 


neces^itv n a° rd on- t0 - be t0 treat suit ^ly the problem of the 

obsnTn^ 'f regara to there is a notion which we 

absolutely need, and which, moreover, deserves to be studied for 

W hirh f wn , T a problem which we have often spoken of but 

wish to sneak eV to W h n ° W f eSent under a light rather new! We 

be ^ urt ‘/ of the famous problem of analogy. 


B . 


au ------ 

that time, one can say, it has been purely and simolv lost 
cording to an opinion commonly received in the qmnich , ‘ 

tefS-; h g f^° in 

“ y before by Caietan, whom all have followed to the letter 
TXnXTZ a " al T “t la b = a P-blem not laical but 

century and during th^fira? iiaif of ? "t ° £ £ " e £i£teentl ' 

found already treating „i th ’* Z TT t ’^ a d T n 

LH'tl llTToTXTTTh Ca jetan S \i — St ' 

is established since all ?h t V S 3S another tradition which 

thing as he Toon t e nifnt ,1 " h V tot £ °ll°wed say the same 



Cajetan, [and] then John of St. Thomas, Banez, and the 
rest mean to determine about analogy under a metaphysical light. 
f rom eiie moment one follows this trail, one is completely lost. 
There is nothing graver, when one determines about a problem, 
chan to be mistaken about the light. If the problem is of the 
logical order and one views it under a metaphysical light, one 
purely and simply falsifies it [le fausse]. It is very important 
to know to what discipline it pertains to determine about the 
problem of analogy. For the representatives of the Spanish 
school, this was not a logical problem. Banez even says that to 
speak of analogy in logic is "extra chorum canere", that is, to 
sing outside the choir. [Now] that’s a little comparison which 
clarities not at all; it would have been much better to explain 
for us in what [way] it is not logical. That reminds us of anofhs 
commentator of the same order who, just while speaking about the 
live proofs of God's existence, compared them to the five stones 
which David used to kill Goliath: that does not much clarify the 


To return to the representatives of the Spanish school, it 
is .ure uhat the the word ‘’analogy" has misled them. It must be 
acknowledged chat the word is not a good guide [ne conduit pas], 
^ rel y. there is analogy in things, to the extent that one 
j.n - lere inequality or certain relations [rapports]. One will 
also speak of a knowledge by analogy; analogy is then a species of 


a mode 

IS <3 

f ies 
to 




LU 


ct 

; f- 


i rna 11 e r 
3 an act 
3ay that 


wh.LLh ueieimines an act. And [supposing] that it 
of the analogy in things or the analogy which quali- 
of knowing, it is not logical. But this doesn't mean 
the problem of analogy, in the sense in which we 


cay thatjnal ogy .is opposed to univocity, or that the analogous 

is opposed to the uni vocal, is not a.strictly loaical problem. 

1 is 3US. aecause the word ’analogy’ allows an ambiguity, be- 

o£ that : etc :' that ^ i= not a good 

trail 


■ ne conduit pas], that it 


risks leading [us] upon a fal: 


We d o not 
received this 


at 


, , know when exactly this [Latin] word ’analogum 

uc;o received this very determinate signification which it had 
the time of Sc. Thomas. But we know 
received with a very precise sense. 

’analogum’ --better "quoad nos" to 
truly guide us. This word will 

which 


that in fact it has been 
Another word, better than 
be sure can in the meantime 

_ j i arise as if naturally [comine 

;d urellment] from the considerations 


are going to follow. 




C. Mode 


Usually, when we have spoken of this question of analogy 
we would comment on the written word of the great masters, start¬ 
ing from^Aristotle and [going] up to St. Thomas, following the 
“ < ; xts ' Tt . ls Quite surely necessary to always come to this sort 
of proceeding. Another sort [of procedure], however, proves 

il 15 ! 1 ! pr j eferable from the Point of view of teaching. One knows 
, iat to divide the written word of the great masters constitutes 
the pncipal task of their disciples. The great master has his" 
word, which is perfect, and the disciple ought, whatever its 
perfection, comment upon it, explain it. Thus St. Thomas, before 
a page of Aristotle, comments upon it —he has quite a commentary 
moreover he explains it, says things which in fact are not said 
y -ristotle^ ror example. It happens, however, very often that 
the understanding [intelligence] even of this word presupposes 

' certain notions which it is preferable to es'tablis 
right at the beginning. It will pertain to the spoken word to 
present these truths or notions according the the mode which is 


That imposes itself particularly here, we believe, in the 

□o” £ ?r tou s, text ; o£ st - Tho ” as ° n •■»!«>» - 

fhp° •! V h Problem of analogy is truly a logical problem, 

■ h be a c 3 uestl0n of knowledge, that is to say, at a given 

moment the analogous has been acquired. In the texts of c ’f 

Thomas, it is as if the analogous has been acquired, and one is- 
defining it. But if we put the question: how has it been ac- 
qu ;:';f i /ii-ere is the nevUJ^J: of which we spoke above: it is a 
"o rtT h X tryin? follow this Process [processus], to go as if 

sayT n the n !ort th f feneEJLtio^^ As AristotL 

y " lr \ tbe EPl- l - kics , before treating of the city, the best wav o 
contempiatmg a truth or grasping some thing is to see it in its 
beginning In view of a better contemplation, then, we are qoina 
o approach [aborder] the problem of analogy in following the 
Tr nrn S b ^. whlch ^ he intelligence comes to form the analogous, 
i p cee ing m this way, the intelligence finds itself already 

f e t"he e "L e "£ e s; n9 T , int ° th ' « into 

itself X m f Th ° maS ' forewarned against the foundation 

lt^el. of this very grave error of the disciples of St Thorns 
of which we have spoken. In other words, banalizing* 

tha^the'analo^ 15 Pr ° CeaS ' one qets the idea tse rend compte ] 

, " e analogous is a logical problem. Those who are mistaken 

II«c?iv n “ in ?d ls - on the word, which doe"n^^ad 

directly 35 thG Pr ° CeSS in g^^tion, it leads, and 
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THE PROBLEM OF ANALOGY 


I. The process of generation of the analogous 
A. From the beginning to the term of the first act. 


Saint Thomas, on his commentary on the De Trinitate of 
Boethius (Q. 6, a. 2), distinguishes between the beginning and the 
term of all knowledge. Let us notice that the concern there is. 
with science; one is already situated there in the third act of 
the intelligence. "Principium cujuslibet nostrae cognitionis est 
in sensu" (The beginning of any knowledge of ours is in the 

sense]: the beginning is always the same, whatever be the 

knowledge. But the term of the knowledge is going to vary. Since 

he is concerned there with the third act, St. Thomas will say that 

in the science of nature, it is necessary to resolve [resoudrej 
in the external sense, in mathematics, in the imagination, in 
metaphysics, in the understanding [intelligence]. One can 
nevertheless make the same distinction --beginning and term-- in - ■> 

the first act. It is the process which results directly in 
a bstra ction. In order to see the beginning of it, one can refer 
to Lesson 20 of St. Thomas 1 commentary on the second book of the 
Pos terior Analytics : "Ex sensu fit memoria, ex memoria ... 
menturn, ex experimento ...universale." And St. Thomas add 
"universale quiescens in anima", the universal at rest in the 
soul. Since this is no longer man seen in Callias [for example], 
but man seen, abstraction [having been] made from the individuals. 


exper i - 


j'osf-’l'l ■ L'' 


B. The result of abstraction as proximate foundation of the logical 
order. 


We shall see that the process which leads to the formation 
of the analogous is that, pushed farther. It's that there are 
beginning and term of the knowledge in the case of the first act 
aloo. With Lesson 20, we are in the course of speaking of the 
beginning, not of the term. The process in the case of the first 
act is the same as for the acquisition of the .first principles; 
j. t ib good [ii vaut ] for no matter what universal. The universal 
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is due to abstraction. However, ■ when once one has disengaged man 
rrom Peter, John, James, and the others, one is not yet in logic. 

The same thing when one has come to animal,, starting from such and 
such sensitive living things. To be sure, it is the term of 
abstraction, but there remain things to add. Why? Because even 
if these results of abstraction have the notion [raison] of terms 
compared to the singulars from which one has started, they are 
also the proximate foundation of an order which is not in the 
things. Majx is in the things but abstract map is not. Abstract 
man, however, becomes proximate foundation of a certain number of 
L ' e *jtions called 'logical 1 . The analogous is exactly one cjg&& r -—— 
the uni vocal another ;^subject is one, predicate is anotherVand so 
forth. If then in the first act the beginning of knowledge? is 
always the same: the sense, the terms are not the same. It is in 
analyzing in just what [way] the terms are not the same that the 
pnublem of analogy becomes disentangled [se degage ]. 

4b ^ OAZ- 

ci ) A double consideration of every nature. Jbn-VH/ ^ fXt / rJ . 


We are now going to draw from the De Ente et 


Essentia an 

going 
o f 


- ^ -- ^ ^ v. ^ u. C) DC 1 

aDaolutely fundamental notion which we need to grasp what is 
to follow. Saint Thomas distinguishes a double consideration of 
every^nature or essgnjre : an absolute consideration, where one con- ^ ^■ . 

ciders a naturejas separate [comme separee without considering , 

the state in which it can be found; an d a consideration of a ^ JvwhjA u/ 6 

natu le insofar as it has a certain existence in this or in that 
A nature can in fact be in Socrates, in Plato, and also in the 
understanding, since as we have seen just now, man is abstracted 
i_rom me. i vidua Is, from singulars. 


^ xtL w 


The nature or the essence ...can be considered in 
two ways: in one way,^ accordin g to its proper defini- 
tion, and this is an (absolute^ consideration of the 
nature ... in another way, according to the existence 
which it has in this or in that. ( De Ente et 
Essentia . Ch. 3 ) 

, According to the absolute consideration, one cannot say 
?_Py mg true about the nature except what concerns it purely and 

°^h- 1S h ^ ld v. t0 ltS proper definition. From the moment one 
adds something which is outside this definition, for example out- 

^ a 1s e ° * ratlonal animal in the case the nature man , that becomes 


„ Hi/ 




in this way (i.e. according to the absolute 
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consideration), nothing is true about this nature 
except that which belongs to it insofar as it is 
ouch [secundum quod hujusmodi]; whence, if anything 
else is attributed to it, the attribution is false. 
For example, to man, insofar as he is man, there 
belong rational and animal and other things which 
fall in his definition; but black or white or any¬ 
thing of this sort which is not in the definition 
[de ratione] of humanity does not belong to man in¬ 
sofar as he is man. (Ibid.) 


LOr example, one asks oneself: this nature, considered 
absolutely, is it one or many? One should reply: neither the one 
nor the other . ^ It can be one, it can be many --that depends-- but 
considered in itself, it is neither one nor many. 

Whence, if it be asked whether this nature considered 
thus can be called one or many, neither is to be con¬ 
ceded, since either is outside the concept [intel- 
lectum] of humanity, and either can belong to it 

= ibi accidere ] . ( Ibid. ) 


(as accident) [potest 

Vi 


■-'"T "Unity and multiplicity are outside the definition of th 
nature man and, in addition [d'autre part I both can happen to 
tha. nature, can be added to it. On the supposition that 


‘-nc Dupjjubiuun tnat 

plurality or multiplicity enter into the consideration of this 

a r^ re ' could never be one. However, it is one in Socrates 
^each one has his individual nature. On the contrary, if unity 
entered into the definition of this nature, one would have ^he 
.ame individuated nature m Socrates and Plato. "Si enim plura- 

una Z ! lnt ellectu ejus, numquam posset esse una, cum tamer: 

una^it ecundum quod est in Socrate. Similiter, si unitas esset 

1 [ 1 e dctu edus ' tunc esset una et eadem Socratis et Platonis 
n_c possit in pluribus plurificari." ' 
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b) A double 


subject of existence for every nature. 


thi _ h h e as & ? eaks next of the universal; taken as a whole 

‘ , , Jr f ahdpter of P-£-^IltfL_et_^ssentla is devoted to the 

-I-~4-- y : ° " We e q n - the , nature _an d the intentions of genus, sne cies 

TnteT^T^tfr 1 1 xhdt 1S WhY ° ne finds considerations there which 
logician. St. Thomas say. that if one considers bh P 

one nr ? ld Say ~ as one has t^n above, that Tt~^ 

con-id?reri C tb n °? TT that the universal belongs to this nature 
et clunita^M h J ')" 1 " 06 " de ratione universalis est unitas 

(Ibid.), oneness and commonness enter into the 




JV 


r'ww>w psii/n A 


L f : 


mAt U' KU**l 


y~ / ■ / f^ u - / 

~ f~ ^ 


universal. 
ich we have 


definition o£ the 
abstraction of wh 
universal man, we already have 
c ommunis ». In the case of man 
fsomething] such that one can 
universal, because the unity i 




"al 


At- the term of the 
poken above, which 
"aliqu id unum" and 
and of animal, one has a 
trictly give it the name 
perfect and this common 


process of 
comes to the 




iquid 


‘4 i 


JJ. 


common 
o f 

4_, - , - 1 c ' -^uiimiuu [ SOITie~* 

i-hing] cun be defined, abstraction [having been] made from 

inferiors. There exists bes^des^another common [something] which 


X s 


ri o t itse lf perfect 


PT 


ctdmi ts of diversity: th i s 


Y universal, is not 


tii~e ^analogous common! 


perfectly one~ r but ' 


^ r °X etu J n -° the text of St. Thomas, it is interesting to 

ff ' 4 ldL Eince the universal cannot belong to the nature accord¬ 
ing to an absolute consideration, nor to the nature insofar as it 
j s individuated :n the singulars; since the universal demands 
he! 1 ...X' r e nU: 1 no that t he universal (genus, sp ecies, etc.) 

in s of az l?S "i j : —ij s j j. n _ - the__SQuI^ Man inasmuch 
4nr4dJf, ab£ ^ racL makeS abstraction from the individuals and thus 
* J 4 d ‘-Yt -“-t possesses a unity of nature. "Et ideo habet 

ru.ionem unuorraem ad omnia individua quae sunt extra animarn " 

4 J; . Fo1 example, the species man maintains a uniform relation 
4 1 singular human beings. Just now we had the process of 

a X " r 4 M ‘ 4 nse . to l ' he understandin g; llow > °nce this term of 

S-cove^°M na e Deenj reached ' we refer ^ to its inferiors and 
f n 4!4 c bL maiB “ ins a " rati0 uniformis" with the latter. 

e 01 ' le analogous, we shall have everything save that 


izi the strict 


sense; there is no "ratio" t; 


u. 


y 


:ommuni: 


ft 


Citing Averroes and Avicenna, 
en11 y that ’ intellectus est; qui facit 
it is the understanding which forms, 
the natures. 


Saint Thomas recalls pertin¬ 
uni versa 1 i tat em in rebus": 
which makes the unversa! in 


ri : c . ori 0nC! 4 s oeen that once a "universale guiescens in ariima" 

; r *4 g " !geCl ' w ‘ e relation betweeen the abstracted nature and its 
: " 15 such that one finds a perfect equality between thi- 

universal and each individual. That is to say that each individ- 
ua! partakes equally i n this nature. Seeing that the under¬ 
standing is going to give to the inferiors the same name in snib 
^4 hclr ind :4 duad differences. The inferiors will recite the 
t - name ana uhe same definition: that is the univo-al But -• t- 
happens, above all when we rise in the order of ^tel^Lblc^ --L 

TlBk ilSF c^stiSt^a^^"^ 

, g ua ntitas, est quaiitas, etc." Being 
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is found in a relation of inequality [en relation d ' inega1ite ] . 

There is nevertheless a relationship [rapport] among the inferiors 
Substance is a being [de l'^etre], accident also. Things very 
diverse as substance and accident are going to receive the same 
name, "ens"; these will be things of which the name is common but 
of which the definition is diverse. That's the analogous. In 
order to employ a formula which embraces at once the strict 
universal and the analogous, one could say: "intellectus est qui 
.facit communitatem in rebus." The strict universal is so , dc 

:perfectly one that one does not have to make rational or / ' 

intervene. in the case of the analogous, one 

‘should defend all at once; for example, one should describe being * X. otyfs 
insofar as it is substance. We say "describe" because one cannot snuff- 
define be i n g . 

crvc. i d • . 


5, 


D . x i x, 

f u r -- - — i 

inferiors "parifican- d 


Saint Thomas says somewhere [I Sent 
ad 1] that in the case of the univocal, the 

in intentione communi" [are made equal in a common meaning] 

.e word "par ificantur" is very well chosen for manifesting the 
relation of equality. With the univocal, there is no diversity 
on tlia side of the "ratio ipsa": all the sensitive living things 
are animal; even if in fact this sensitive living thing which you 
p ° in out is a man, and this other, a brute, both are equally 
animal, sensitive living thing. It is well understood that the 
ipsurn esse anima1 i tat is" differs in man and in brute; think for 
example, of the very great difference between our internal senses 
and .he internal senses of the brute, between the cogitative and 
lnstme, ; When one speaks of the "ipsurn esse", one is then in the 
imgs; out it remains that the "ratio animalis", the definition 
of animal is the same. The moment that "parificantur in ratione 
communi in intentione communi", that is enough for having the 


* '+V 


One 

One f ind s a 
As it 


must never cut the bridges between logic and the real 

uni‘-y in '..he things*_one also finds a diversity there 

necessary to conf orm oneself to that which is, 'some' one 


if, on the contrary, there is 
Thus, in order to show that 
the proper knowledge of natural 
Sentences,: "ratio ...entis 
'; that does not depend on the 
in things. In fact, sometimes 


1 3 

Q§.ture__ wij. 1 lead o the u ni voca 1 ; 
diversity/, that will be analogous 
metaphysics does not descend into 
tilings. Saint Thomas says, in the 
cum sit diversificata in diversis' 
understanding, but is found thus 

o- e the V thinn^ W1 P X be imp ? sed . purely and sim P!y by the very nature 
^ * things. For example, in the case of substance and accident 
it m not possible to rise to something truly common; but it also ' 
happens sometimes that a first consideration of the understanding 
land even a second, then a third, may be limited to one nature, and 

cr nenc -tu*. 

_ aM. -sCM cW'' ijiAMlA cxA^l- c 

. oJe. A&L a- MuyuAt- 


\»^cuhJL. 

dds. itu-b 


ntft IUACU(M tb GU?IZl<JL frfhsvyi- . 








Ithat afterwards, at a given moment, the understanding introduces 
iso to speak, diversity or inequality. The word, from the 
univocal v/hich it was, then becomes analogous. 


f 


II. The analogous and the order which it involves [comporte] 


Vie 

with the analogous, 
encounter multiple s 
order . 


have spoken of a diversity and a multiplicity 

but there is also an order. One will 

ignifications or definitions, but in a certain 


ter prius et po: 




over, the 


^ not at a n l u many words as there are things, it would 

^ not at all be the perfection of the understanding. The under¬ 

standing goes as much as possible to put many significations Snder 
the same sound of voice. The more it raises itself [s’elive) the 
more will have to do it. There will always be besides a firs^ 
sense to which all the others will have to attach themselve- ir 

done“ a to°b an ° ther ;, This 1,t,osition of diverse s i gnlf ications 'i, 

p : £ - vi ‘ 

vsrzs 

—v: 

S'—ut in i ze the vtJ° C ? f" £ront o£ a 9 reat “aster ought to i^yuic. /A 

s-utihize tlie 11 er of the master with a great deal or sol 

-Beaks of O'" atten t°" t0 the letter o£ st ■ Thomas, when, he 
speaks of analogy, furnishes easily enough a sign that thi- 

abou^analogy^—a 1 ways 1 insofar a-’u’i ^ 

:rof- a r £ a nd d te th ! oth r ?.°„. u ^}L y 

, - , ’ nd teLm ° eouch as 'definition 1 and 'attribution' 

whicn pertain to logic. That is not for nothing ' 

One can see in the De Veritate 
application of that. St. Thomas" the 
question: "Is the truth found more 
understanding t han in the 
illis quae( ^d i cun tTur 

expression, "dicuntur 
J_gn .o L-^ iialoavL It 


StAsV' 


% 


things?" 


(q. 1, a. 2) a sort 
e puts to himself the 
principally in the 


of 


Pie says: "dicendum quod in 

r- h . . --—_ j P er P rius e t posterius de multis " w n +-o 

that whenever one meets this - ■ "’* ° Le 

posteriu s", that is a 


per prius et 




s that many defini- 


ions j 
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are attached to the same word. -It is not, however, multiplicity 
pure and simple. The analogous word possesses many significations 
and thus multiple definitions, but in a certain order. The 
expression "per prius et posterius" exactly manifests this order. 
It is also that which wants to say inequality. As regards "de 
mu lit: is " , that designates the inferiors, the "d i vi s i b i 1 ia " , if you 
will. 


St. Thomas goes on: " ...non semper oportet quod id quod 
P er - i us recipit praed ica t i onem communis, sit ut causa aliorum, 
sed illud in quo primo ratio illius communis completa invenitur" 

^ ‘ it is n °t always necessary that that which per prius re¬ 

ceives the; predication of the common be as the cause of the 
others, but that in which the complete notion of the common is 
f j rst fmind" ] . it is of small importance that it be cause or not- 
1,3 d digression [hors-d'oeuvre]. It is first on the plane of 
aut:r ibut ion, of definition, period, that’s all [un point e'est 
.-out]. What is necessary is not to be cause, since the fact of 
being cause is situated on the side of reality. But it is not 
matter of a problem which one settles [regie] on the side of 
reality. It is a problem of definition and of attribution. 



cr£ 

^7 


uhBTP texfc 1S moreover the onl y place to era* knowledge 

. ot- Thomas speaks of "ratio completa invenitur". This 
^^ interesting expression will be useful for us when we speak 
% WG = hall i ask ourselves in what the "ratio completa 
„ . " ^ n "?^ nd , tedllse ^- St - Thomas takes the example of 'health': 
, deaitriy 1S 3aid Per prius of animal, in which the 

i^ L cal^ed e hro^h° n - 0f ^ alth iS f ° Und first ' even though medicine 
." d healthy insofar as it is productive of health." What is 

IgM oryji t J4_not the_£a ct . t ha±_.. he a.l th n a e mai l tv wh ich -- 

does not exist exc e p. t_.,i n _the (nTh t ha t 


fP ve ^fied_exc ept in the animal. That 

vi^/reow-v h ing; lf one P^ts oneself on the ground of the 

,al. rather than upon that of knowledge and of logic, one loses 

1 nevertfe ? f this d -trine. Medicine L cause and 

of the thina- iT- e d healthy "P er Posterius". On the side 

definition ^ ir \ anteri ° r; on the side of attribution or of 

aerinition it is posterior. 




^PPiyi n l ^-his doctrine to his problem about truth h’t 
Thomas concludes: "therefore, since true is said of many thJna- 

p^;^ r ^ S ., et . P ? Ste ^ US "' lfc iS necessar y that it be said "per 
? 1 „ f uhat in whlch the perfect definition [ratio] of truth i- 

ound. He goes on to show in what follows that as the under- 

" ^d g t r-L t° j taelf ' ^ iS in ifc that - shan be able 

rina the idtio perfects veritatis." 
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If one asks himself, before a word v/ith multiple signifi¬ 
cations, in which is found the "ratio completa" or "perfecta", it 
will always be, from the point of view of the "ratio nominis" , in 
the more manifest. The sense "notius quoad nos" will always be 
^ rst - 0n the supposition that one has to do v/ith something 
sensible, one will not be able then to find in the second defini¬ 
tion all the elements which entered in the first. One will have 
to let something fall. Quite often this something will be the 
more manifest. r , •' „ " ~ 

t b'r tj , 


B. Two ways of understanding "per prius". 


A P°^ n t however to v/hich it is necessary to pay close 
attention is that in analogy the "per prius" can be understood 


(] -M^vunAr~pL- 


: wo ways : either as regard 


s u; 


"secundum rationem nominis"' 7 ' o"r 


in-i 


6 rf 


quantum ad rem nominis". If one asked us, for example, if the 
names which are common to God and to the creature, like 'science' 
and wisdom', are verified at first of God or of us. Our science 
invo ves comporte] discourse, as well as involving distinct know- 
ege ° T r G proper cause, in the case of demonstration propter 
quid. If, rurthermore, one makes the comparison, one discovers 
that what man knows, the separated substance knows still better 
and God moreover, infinitely better. But if one tries to des-' 

f r -n e I" ^ ^ f °^ d 10 God ' ib wil1 be necessar y to let discourse 
a 1, and °-her things as well. However, "quantum ad rem nonu¬ 
nis , science is said of God at first [d'abord], even if "secun- 
dum rationem nominis", to wit, according to the imoosition [of th* 
name], science is said at first "quoad nos". 

tarv on p h0m ?f a J so speaks of this distinction in his commen- 

ry on the Epistle to the Ephesians. He asks himself there 

Ca " Sa ^ that a11 created fatherhood derives from the divine 

; T “ f eems bhat ib does not, since we name things as we 

know about- Ch ' 3/ leCt - 4 ' n69A but all that we can 

seem then ?hat°?t S ^ P 3SSing b ^ the creature. It would 

- em, then, that it is wrong to say that the "per prius" is said 

SeZt y o? n tJ he Side > 0f thS kn ° Wer and hi - is at the 
the imioei?inn fc - lmP ° S a ° f the W ° rd; the latter ' in making 
acco dino u 15 measured the things, and ought to do it 
Th g . heir mode. After having raised this objection St 

Thomas br^gs in a distinction: "I reply and I say that tile lama’ 
o£ a thing named by us can be taken in two ways. Since either it 
resse ^ or signifies what the understanding conceives because 
she sounds of voice are the marks or signs of the passes “ 
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concepts which are in the soul, and in this way the name is in 
creatures before it is in God; or (one can take the name) insofar 
as it manifests the whatness of the thing named outside, and in 
this way it is in God beforehand." (Ibid.) It is finally the 
things which we name; to be sure, the name signifies my concept 
but my concept is the likeness of the thing. 


St. Thomas next applies this distinction to the problem of 
fatherhood in God and in creatures: "whence this name 'father¬ 
hood', insofar as it signifies the conception of the understanding 
w.uch names the thing, is found in creatures before ("per prius") 

(lt ic ' founrJ ] in God ^ because the creature becomes known to us 
before God does; but insofar as it signifies the named thing 
itself, it is found in God before [it is found] in us, because 
surely every generative power in us is from God." (Ibid.) he say- 
next that the fatherhood which one finds in the creature, if one 
compares it to the divine fatherhood, "est quasi nominalis seu 
vocal is 1 (Ibid.) This does not mean to say that fatherhood amongst 
us^is not veritable, but that is said in order to manifest the 
infinite distance between our fatherhood and the divine father- 

‘ word "nominalis" is as it were borrowed from Scripture 

W 1C sayo. (Pater Domini nostri ...) ex quo oninis paternitas 
1 r: caelo et in terra nomina tur" . 


Ordinari ly 
"quoad nos " . Thus 
of house-building, 
that the "ratio a 
r:wo levels altogether 
hand, the "res nomini 


the "per prius" will be said of the 
poetry is a more noble art than that 


however, 

, a 1 though 

it will never be called art "per prius". It's 
tis" is applied less perfectly there. They are 

"ratio nominis" on the one 


different; the 
i" on the other 


C. The two ways for one of the 
anterior to the other. 


inferiors under the common to be 


X h neCe ^ Sary to know that among the inferiors or 
uivioibilia --inferiors compared to the common, result 0 f 

abstraction— one can be anterior to the other in^Tw^: either 


in virtue of that which 


uniygcity with regard to the common; orjim 
c il? at 1 o_ n —i n the defi nition of the common. 


proper, and that: does not bcGal the 


virtue of its parti- 


breaks^ the univocity~~iird causes anaT 


and this 




anterioritv 


>t. Thomas brings 


l n 


tF.b distirTcFTorT on the occasion of the problem of the division of 
ina , He . re P° rts the opinion of Alexander, accord- 

b 9 Ch n dlViSlon ln to affirmation and negation would not 

be a univocal division, but that of a "nomen multiplex", that is 



to say, of a name of multiple significations, o~ an analogous 
word. "For a genus is predicated univocally of its species, and 
not 'secundum prius et posterius 1 ." ( In Peri H e r men las , lect . 
vi - i • f‘ 5 ) St. Thomas then replies : 


But it ought to be said that one of the things dividing 
something common can be before the other in two ways. In one 
way, according to the proper definitions [rationes] or 
natures of the things dividing; in another way, accordina to 
participation in the definition [rationis] of that common 
something which is divided into them. The first does not. 
take away the univocity of the genus. (Ibid. #6 ) 


For example, the enunciation is divided into affirmation 
and negation, Affirmation is moreover anterior to negation. But 
is it anterior insofar as it is affirmation, or insofar as it is 
enunciation? That's the problem. If it is anterior insofar as it 
is affirmation, this cioes not break the univocity, since the re¬ 
lation, to the common remains equal: just as the "ratio animalis" 

15 v ~ritied equally of man and of brute, so do affirmation and 
negation partake equally in the definition of the enunciation. 


It is only insofar 
first . 


as it is affirmation that the affirmation 


in , S !;‘ Thomas avails himself of an example taken from number: 
o_der to man lias t this distinction. He says that (£wq) is prio r 


|° n ^ ieUr 1 t°fe^i££0 £jin g t o_its proper definition , and not 
S' f : In two and three partake equally in 

^ FT . lnit i on .,. o i . tt iglr genus , namely, number. Two .is 

less tnan three a "multitude measured by the one"; they 
insofar as they are numbers, the same definition. 


no more 
have . 


or 


Bat whe n one of the inferiors is prior to the other in 

loth ?h,r e ^ in \ 1U eK° f the coramon is not equally verified of 
do tn, that breaks the univocity. 


D. 


The character conferring on the things 
signified by an analogous name. 


the aptitude to be 


If we should ask now: in what [way] is a 
tibie to being signified by an analogous name? 
lend itself to extensions of its signification? 
we are going to avail ourselves of a text of St 
from the.second book of the Sentences . There St 
himself if the word 'light' is said properly of 


thing suscep- 
In what does it 
For our reply, 
Thomas, drawn 
. Thomas asks 
spiritual things. 
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...m this there seems to be a certain diversity among the 
saints. For Augustine seems to want that light be found more 
truly in spiritual things than in bodily things. But Ambrose 
and Dionysius seem to hint that in spiritual things i 4 - is not 
found except metaphorically. (II Sent . D. xiii, q.l, a .2, c.] 

The question is in fact theological, but one will find in 
the reply of St. Thomas a great deal of light concerning the 

iTscrTnt ulT lnt6re ^ E US n ° W ' HerS ifc iS necess ^'y to know that ^ 
Sc ^ i ptu-.e, given the_great elevation of the subject, God calls ***** V 

1 which will be metaphors., in an improper, parabolic 

-en^e. htese likenesses have their usefulness^jiPih^TTthiiF"-- 

necessity Even in the cases where the extension can be made, we 
ou^ht we oelieve, when we comment on these texts, respect the 
mode which Scripture employs. If Scripture has used a word in a 
metaphorical sense, we should at first study it in its meta¬ 
phorical sense, even if the extension can in fact be made. One 

there ° f the meta P M££ ■ there is not an extensio n; 

1J b °t a new in,pro E er sense . - 

The opinion according to which the word 'light' would only 

t ru er 1 ^“ ta i h 0 rlC r, llY Wit " reS '* eCt <=° tPititual «,?„», 
itself' 1 "'” 1L ° U • jlc J ht ' since light is a thing which is sensible of 


And this indeed seems more true, because nothing which is of 
ltoeli [per sej sensible belongs to spiritual things except 
me ap orically, because although something common can be 
-° Und analogically in spiritual and bodily things, neverthe¬ 
less not anything determinate [and] of itself sensible, as is 
“V? an ^ heat ■ For bei ng, which is common to each 

but heat' 1 !? h 3 the bodily], is not of itself sensible; 

in spiritual* tli i ig S ?’” ( J bid ! ) S9nSible ' is not P^perly found 

-^~-bbil3lI-_£an be properly called "per Dries et no-fe-rin-" 

allows the extensTnn t n be 
Ihuo _ens .admits [comporte] a community so “eat t h f~7^7r 

”hea?! tTa! d ° th -e° f SUbStanCe * nd ° f -cidintf although w^h 
Wi^-h DhP 1 b 9 °' St d ° es not lend itself to analogy 

,'" h , tb thing signified by the word "heat", even Insofar a- it 

the^spiritua^ 7 "7 P ° SSible to extend the signification to 

singular kn f "! here make co ™parison with the 

nguiar. One knows that that which makes Socrates to be SocnhP- 

Cer^n°7h? 1C ! b1 !' '° ntraril * t0 that which makes Socrates' a la! 

-nq^ are bound to such a concretion that one cannot 



nu 

L 


■m/. t( 


■ eh.-., a 


H ll> /(■" ; jvio 1 




•Hi/u, c',.| T M-:^ [■V'/m* (Aitlo 


(W,IT - 1, k dm *■ ^' l _ 


disengage an element which would permit a second imposition. 

Take, for example, the word "rose", which designates such a 
flower. The reason can take hold of the sense given to this word, 
m view of signifying something else, but that sense will be 
improper and figurative [figure]. One will be able to meet it 
again in a metaphor or in a poetic comparison, but no more [than 
that]. Likewise, the word "lion"; one will say of Achilles: this 
lion was rushing forth. It’s that ^lion" signifies a very 
deterni i r i c i ^ e^anjjn^I, "aliquid per se sensibile "; it i s so bound to 
C c °i 1 cr .. g -LioiiJ tjxat—it does no~E~~a llow enough Tf the common . In short, 
it is absolutely necessary, in order to pass from one sense to the 
other and thus jp .order to form t he analogous word, to have a 
common, J_some thing ] which permits it to be done. with what is 



i name rsed in 
and concret■ 


matter, to the point of being altogether individuated 
zed, that is not possible. 


ot - ih°mas puts the question somewhere: "Utrum magnitudo 
competa. Deoi" W ith the genus quantity one cannot make the 
eyt- en s i-pn. .J i ji such a way that one would have a word which would be 


common to 


.God and to the creature 


And no more with 
the species fall. 


But even if one lets the genus and 

certain characters, certain elements of a more common 
Thus, "magnitudo" will be able to signify perfection; 


lets the 


;pect continuous 


the species, 
there remain 
order . 
one then 


while keeping entirely 


quantity fall. 

But that is not opposed to the fact that 
by reaso n (as one has said) 


The aspect~perfection . 

[il n’empeche que] certain things,. 

of their c_pnc r £ L i..Q i u. . constitute a n obstacle absolnf e 1 v 


mou ntable 
to 


to the extension of 


ins ur■ 


. . —g---- * r signification . We ought then 

hold ourselves to their unique sense; beyond that, one will 
mee. only metaphorical senses, which the poet, to be sure, wi i 1 
largely make use of. When there must be a metaphysics to explain 
a poem, watcn out, That tends to mean that it is not rich. 

After having made the opposition between the "ner se 

and the "commune", the first constituting an obstacle 
to analogy, the other, not, St. Thomas addhT --’ 

Whence, since light is a quality of itself visible, and a 

^ecies in sensible things, it cannot be 
; v in spiritual things except equivocally or metaphorica1 - 

into I r! , ^ ^ b ° dily thin * s are transferred 

unto spiritual things through a certain likeness, which is 

tat i si ’ 3 llkeness of Proportionability [proportionabi1i- 


necessary to limit 


can be understood 
it to "translatio" 


in two senses . It is not 
in the sense of metaphor. 
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Whenever the understanding passes from one sense to the other 
tuere is "trans1 atio", whether it passes from one proper sense tn 
^imUier _pr oper sense (tiuTlTase of theT'analogous word),.i_L- 

- f p - op ? ~ r '' 5£ nse to an improper Pfinflp , (the case of the 
etaphor). In one case as in the other, the rule stated by St 
Thomas is verified: "t^an sJ.pruntur corooralia in spirituals per 
mndarn similitudine.^ ■ ■ . » ^A^thli~" 1 ikeniis continues St. 
xhomas, must be reduced to a community of univocity or of 
analogy." {Ibid.) J 

This is what is brought forth in the case of St 

f^L tine ; wb ° a ay ! that light - s found more trul Y in spiritual 
things; Instead of considering light as a sensible species, St. 

-^ugu^ me seeo in this sensible thing a common element, to wit 
.he element manifestation. it is this common element which ' 

l ; ahf t0 Wh 06 t0 make thS passa< 3 e from bodily light to spiritual 
inversely nr^ 0 ^ ^ light ; ° ne wi 11 have manifestation, and 
bodi1v hnf a S n0t then bound to ll 9 ht as to something of the 

. . one discovers a common element, the aspect manifesta¬ 
tion, which permits one to make the analogy. mamfe.ta 

cane!? U ?inh- iS in thi3 problem fproposito]; for that is 
. 1 I gh 1 L ln s P irifc ual things which has itself toward 

intellectual manifestation just as bodily light toward 

spiritual ifestation. But manifestation is more truly in 
P ritual things, and as regards this, what Augustine say- 

-D’ritu : i W th- e ab °h e the SaySl that Ught is more truly in 
-o'the nrnn a 5 - a r- ln b ° dlly things, [yet] not according 
the proper dennition [propriam rationem) of light buf 5 

t C “ d S "„‘Jh ae£lnl “°? ot manifestation, foralmoln^s 
It J.S said in the canonical [epistle] of John: "evervthina 

“n'thl] 2 manl£este<5 ls H 9 ht." [?? Ref. is Ephes . vfl3I 

ina is callea clear ' 

^t t ?::;i» Y ;„;r if£it.g^n the 

BEn'P 

Aas a , 4,., (i //7ri rit+J. 




E. 


-gjO n-t x ,,nlj ■ H r { 


J 




The attitude of the strong intelligence facing the analogous 


■rr, 
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word . 


When we have spoken about logic, understood above all in 
the strict sense (M. Dionne La Necessite de la I nairme en reaarri 
d e_chi£une_dos _ve r tus_in 1 : e 11 e c: t ue 11 e s . Tome I. Qu&bec 1980), we 
nave . seen that logic ought to direct: "logics ministrat specula- 
11 ° ri 1 sua instrumenta" . The analogous is exactly one of these 
instruments and even one of the most precious which the under¬ 
stand .ng needs . Already in the first act, our understanding has 
nefed or . lt: ' by r eason even [en raison m£me ] of its weakness. It 
——lUftLmg. <d—to—un i vo.c i ty,—b ecause it is a great deal easier bn 

disce P-IL: rt is astonishing enough to see how 

people iike John of St. Thomas, who are quite mistaken on the very 
nature or the problem of analogy, have a tendency to explain 
particular problems in a univocal way. 

. ^ n _^t_rum_e nt s —Villicj l logic can furni sh to the 

understaQdina, already in the firTt^tT the analogous ec- 

we insist, a_yery impo rtant place, because iF^TnouP m-w~77P,f- 

~ ^ - least . a_a£Qd_^jt~ of the life ~the understand 1 n7T- 

-he more one rises [s’sieve], the more one has need of it! For 
example, why has Aristotle devoted a v/hole book, in the Meta- 
g . ysic o to distinguishing and ordering the significations of 
terms which he needs for his discipline? Because by reason of the 

^ev^- 0 " , o£ , h f ls sub;ect ' the terms, far from being contracted as 
they can be (for example) in the science of nature, are very 
common. Common in such a way --one knows that the subject of 
‘?!„ ab ‘ n r iCS , 15 bein 9 that the terms studied in the fifth book 

When one kno^TTTe' doctrine T l analZ& T ^ne ‘is 
at least acquainted [avert!] with that. 1 

befora a Particular problem, when (for example) the 

not pronounced on a division, one is going to 
put .the(| uistion j., is it a matter of analogous ^ of 9 


. . — __- _~ a. ^ a ne t x u u v run or ur. ivorpi ! 

qreaTmmi'Pr" 6 ''-! problem has not actually been studied by the 

fd d ^ l „ lS ln .° Ur View theJasMjuestion which one must 

t0 answer, because it is very^TffTcuTE-~----- 


One can see from what preceded that a tr ue [veritable! 

—ir—hhah—wh_ic_h has enough discernment to ri pn„ h \n 

the context the nror \ li ft. 

TT—r -? w ° rJ -JQ§ spses^ Although someone whose und^Ttandin^ 
And ' br v OU9lt t0 confusion , because he cannot discern enough 

ur^ci!- t0 fusion, he will be inclined toward " 

r.uilan vis"-v!s ^ or s ! " “ lth the 
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The more an understanding is weak, the more it needs to 
be directed. When one knows well enough the doctrine of analogy, 
one is, as it were, warned [comme avertiI. Knowing the condi¬ 
tions, one can judge if a word is analogous or not. 

a) St. Thomas in front of the word "sign". 

The very strong understanding of St. Thomas knew how to 
judge about an analogous word. Thus in the Sentences . with 
respect to the word "sign", St. Thomas faces the following 
objection: "It seems that sign is badly defined, when it is said 
^ iat ' a sign is that which, beyond the species which it brings 
i , n !r _2—t_h e senses, from itself makes something else come into know- 
j- . 6d . ge _- [Def. of St. Augustine, II De Doctrina Christiana , ch.l, n. 
According to the Philosopher, in the Prior Analytics , every effect 
can be a sign of its cause. But certain effects are spiritual, 
which bring no species into the senses. Therefore, not every sign 
brings some species to the senses." (IV Sent . D.i, g.l, a.l, obj. 
i of 2nd.grp.) St. Augustine's definition would be bad, since one 
cannot disassociate sensible from sign as such according to this 
definition. Let's see St. Thomas' reply: 

...sign imports something known to us (quoad nos), by which 
we are led as by the hand (manuducimur) to the knowledge of 
another thing. But the things first known to us are the 
things falling under the sense, from which all our knowledge 
aas its origin. And therefore sign, as regards its first 
institution, signifies some sensible thing, insofar as 
through it we are led (manuducimur) to the knowledge of 
something hidden. 


But it sometimes happens that something more known to 
us, even if it is not a thing falling under the sense, may 
be called a sign, as if by a secondary signification (quasi 
secundaria); as the Philosopher says in Ethics II [1104b4], 
that "the sign of a habit engendered in us should be taken" 
[to be] the pleasure in the act", which is not sensible 
pleasure, since it is of reason. (Ibid, ad 2m q.) 


word 1 


Notice this 
The word is 


very interesting e 
formed from an act 

From the fact that 

.possesses a certain permanence, something 

1S involved. When the word is instituted for 
cne first time, when such a sound of voice 
practical intelligence to signify such 


pres ion: "Institution of a 

of understanding which one 
can call "impositio", but also "institutio" 
the word once formed 
like an institution 


is destined by the 
reality, one will speak 
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mi irr^r 7 nr4rf T ^ nsibi - ? = rr? t= 

^r-LfiL-^f u £ 

srs -z =£?~*^ ■*"■ 

fest, namelv the =- Pn e Vh! !Ju" ' , t0 that whlch 15 first mani- 
Hn, »n“ 1“ 1 Thls <*•«* »»* oxclud., however, cal, 

always Involve a »praecoqnit ItJ' Jte”' “ 

otherwise, it ^ f s i glT^Ti ^ 


Ilia, q.60 a " 5 a J f n r me T? 0Ctr ^ e ^ the Theoloaic 

truly Ue io i;^ u ^on St ‘ ThomaS puts to hi^self"^^ 

tning? Herds' the* first* Sensiblti 

ever^efleet tT/^lTTll^ ^ I 70 a 8] , 

certain sensible effects sn* ^ au ^ e ‘ But as there are 

intelligible effect- iu't as ° *“ here Certain 
a , b e^recteo, jurat as science is the effect nf 

demonstration, Therefore, not every sign £ sensible .. . 


And here is the reply: 


to that which belonqc Jo it en ° mina e *”* defined Wording 
which be longs Jo a uf^But S ^ bUt not b * thlt 

per se (the power] to Jead ? Vh! sensible effect has 

else as if faua-ii hor .I d fc ,° the knowledge of something 

, because all our"knowledg e "has°it" be man ,P rimo et Per se, 
intelligible effects dnLt y ltb ^ e, 3 ln ning from sense. But 
possint] to lead fn i (n n a iave the P°wer [non habent quod 
ofa ll Z° ltad t0 kn °wledge of something else, except in- 
r° ±ar as the y ar e manifested per aliud that i h 

come sensibles . And thence it i through 

ere called signs the thinn- • h firat, and principally 

as Augustine says^in IIT^n n l are oifezed to the senses; 

" a rign is thafw, icj £ v S“&ULMjaiU«i^ Ich.U, that 

t ktsuu.'t 

except i the n .£t i on [rati pnft£LL_of s i an 

are not sensible a^e caliph c-- also, certain things which 

C C3lleu sacraments in some way, insofar 
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as they are signified by So me sensibles. 


b) The language to be held in speaking of an analogous word. 


Let us add again another text along the same line, inter¬ 
esting because of the way St. Thomas names the analogous word. It 
is important to know, in fact, what language to hold when we speak 
the analogous word. We have already spoken of a certain 
inequality in the relationship [rapport] between the common [some¬ 
thing] and its inferiors, in opposition to the relationship of 
equality which one finds in the case of the univocal. Inequality. 
iXom_ which "dicitur per prius.et posterius ". an expression which 
constitutes a manliest sign that one is concerned with [il s'agit 
ae] an analogous word. But there also exists another way of 
speaking of it. St. Thomas uses this in the De Veritate . q.9, 
a.4, ad 4um. Let us first see the objection: 

Does one angel speak to another?. It seems that he does 
n °t •••4. All language (locutio) is through some sign. But 
sign is [found] only in sensible things ...therefore, since 
the angels do not receive science through sensible things, 
they do not receive knowledge through any signs, and so 
neither through language. 

If there is not any sensible thing involved, neither it 
seems, is there any sign. ' 

Here is Lt. Thomas' reply, along with the expression we 
have mentioned before [annonc§e]: 


A thing cannot be calle^a sign, prope rl y sp ea king 
LL ro f; le l - °9 ue ndo L, unless (from ) it one come into knowledge nf 
fLQmec^jjig_else, as in discoursing [quasi discurrendo ] ; and 
according to this, there is not any sign among the angels, 
since their science is not discursive ...And on account of 
this also among us signs are sensible, since our knowledge 
which is discursive, arises from sense. 


_ Without seeing what follows in this text, without even 
knowing the doctrine of analogy, or that of the sign, what would 
one say "proprie" is opposed to, in the expression "proprie 
n°^! nd0 . ; ., At _ first sight, one might say that it is opposed to 
. one knows that as regards the sensTor the ‘ 

signification of words, one speaks of the proper sense and of the 
improper sense. The improper sense will sometimes be called the 



• ’> (J p 'V: f vi.. "fa 
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p d \ a ;r i u.4‘ <1V. C(fW\ tYlu-'V / ^ o r 
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metaphorical sense. In Scripture, one will say parabolical sense- 
it comes back to___the some. So then, proper is opposed to 
improper. But/g r o pej;/ can in its turn be subdivid ed. To be sure 
, L " " he '' /old is univocal, there is then no proble'm; that word will 
ldVe oriiy a P r °P er sense. But in the case of the analogous word 
one recognizes many proper senses, as opposed to improper. Then 
iow fv-Hl one j signify "per prius et posterius"? In the case of 
L lfc p “ r P riu - because one is concerned with the complete 

Pr ° PGr definition, one will say "proprie loquendo". 

. ropiie -hen means to say "ratio propria". 

. Fo \ e ^ ple ; "sajnun:" is said of the animal and also of the 
e \ * iufc the definition of health is not verified except of 
tne animal However, because the medicine (medicina) is connected 
1 hea1 ^' one attributes the same name (healthy) to it. How¬ 
ever the ratio propria sanitatis" is only ver ified of the 
animal. Animal is then said to be healthy Ti s"; one can 

^o; j=ay: sanurajropne loquendo dicitur de animali". One will 

? er r-ft^iK’^EsoasiEnEas^h.t whid, 1= 

° f J ealth ‘ But sometimes, instead of saying 

of^t ri Tham a ° ne,l n in mak ? ^ ° f thiS expression . of this division 
" 7 Tdoma °- and "communiter loquendo" 

-ratio one 

S3- Tphe-JB£IleEt_a. ef Inition . As St . " 
t y5 '. -* 1 an< 2 uia solum quae sunt de ratione propria 

au.trutur, iam non erit propria acceptio" [If soraethinc of t-iiose 
wmen are of the ratio propria be taken away, th” a , „ 
worn) 11 a ready not be properl ( be Ueritih. g . 4, a?2, °(): 
ii- one iet.s fail an element in the perfect dpf init-inn 
longer have a_^opers^e. One WlTl^JfaMe ?o'speak“o" 

_ p cLjd£iib.b±.iHil_2£_; of communiter" . Sometimes .“Sh P n 

ern analogous word has-foUFTiHi^ it is better to reserve the 

"all edta °t 1 " communiter " for the very last. Thus logic will be 
11 2 u t commun iter loquendo", because one then let- fall too 
many things from the first definition of the word "art" or 

inich e art n ^nno?- a ?ris ° f -° PUS - L ° glC bea ^ upon the Aecessar" 
art cannot be ' ^ speculative virtue, etc., which 


means to -1 ^ ^ 01 *”* le S ^ n ' "signum proprie loquendo", that 
n ^ ' J oc “i lignum quantum ad rationem propriam" and al-n 

"non lr.venitur nisi in sens ibi i ibus" . Although "cowunitlr 

iur" U rneJSSto iC q r s *>« aliquid cZo^,- 
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Its "ratio propr ia". 

One must not understand by communi ter the ratio communis 
a .?fu r ^ ing t0 Whlch anima1 ' for example, is said [to be] common 
v/ith respect to its inferiors. "Communiter" here po ssesses a ver y 
parju-cjj-ia^ S ' e - Qs e; it is opp osed to h pr opr i e~Iooiiendn» . urh i r-h 
signifies "per pr ius" . FBreTTver , -5ne r ema i ns'a 1 ways in the proper 
sense and not in the metaphorical sense. Proper 

In this regard, St. Albert has some very interesting 
formulas, and furthermore, he speaks of the analogous word there 
wnere one must speak of it: in logic. And more precisely since it 
concer^ th e first act of the reason, in regard to the t«au s ° of 
g - ff laments , thou gh as a noti on required beforehand, since 
11 oags ig n if i c o mmoTT name ,~~wK o s e definitio n is th e 

^ ^ Wx . l 1 - t0 b I_g££anged.. under ^ 

,„predicamentT^7- to be sure, a genus; the^^Feme genus a'nd that 

^nn H l0W5 UP °t n ifc are ° f the un ivocal, pure and simple. 

c-omethina mor Wishes to go above the ten supreme genera and obtain 
thing more common, one arrives at once at the analogous. 

, ,, One knows that often one will reserve the exDrp^inn 

for the analogous word, because the latter is a 
re oTiTitipie significations and admitting [comportant] a 

" Pli f et «»«“»-»*• But £ord 

'P L ? does not signify that. This is what happens in th» 

four Secies : re ament qUallt ^' which divided at once into 


i 


as predicament 15 Sn here in a co “°n way 

? gt g ' ■ ° ne ° f the thir > 9 s which are said in many 
-gr—p-y* i mult, i pi i ci ter dicuntur). "In many ways" (multiplIFi^ 
er) is not however understood as the equivocal or the 
anaiogous which is said "per prius et posterius", but it ic 
understood as the genus, which is divided with diverse 

a ^ r fHT; h WhlCh are Under ifc e ^ uall y (aegualiter ), in such 
r ay t f iat the y Proceed equally (aeque) from it, and not 
ne member by another (unum per aliud). (St. Albert In 
LXaedj, camenta . Tract. V, c.2) ' — 

saSHSaaS 

named [denomme] by reason of the other, "unuJ ' a ' ^ 15 

Accident could not be called "being" if it were not as aAnn^ 
substance [comme par la substance] ab ° Ut 



The problem of analogy,’as we have seen summarily, is a 
logical problem. Aristotle speaks of it in the Predicaments ; it 
is quite the first proposition, and even definition, which he has 
given us in this treatise: 'Uyi.r«L 6..- Fhomonyma 

legetai ...]. The Greek word [horriSnyma], the Latin 

translates, as if copying, by "aequivoca". But in order that 
there might not: be ambiguity, the Latins have taken the word 
anaiogum" to signify "aequivocum a consilio". They distinguish 
then, "umvoca", "aequivoca", et "analoga". For example, on the' 
question: is science said of God and of the creature?, they will 
say: "non univoce neque aequivoce sed analogice". (Ia, q.13, a.10] 

^ In French, the word "equivoque" is to be excluded as a 

translation for hoxnonymon, since it is so much bound to ambiguity 
^ hab it _ ls . not Possible to make it signify "per prius et poster- 
( 1US ; Jt 15 / we believe, the same thing in English: the word 
equivocal" does not appear to be able to be used to signify 
analogous". If^we had to translate this first phrase of 
Aristotle's (homonyma legetai), what would we do? There's a 
problem ... 


Note that sometime 
voce) to show the great di 
same word, while one knows 
purely of the equivocal, 
called "being 


equi vocal_ 
i s no order 


Aristotle will say "homSnymos" (aequi- 
tance between two significations of a 
very well that it is not a matter 
bus sjjdaata nce and accid ent are not 
£urej x _egu ivocally. In the case orTthT^nTiTv 1 
one c anno t pas s from the one senr “ 1 ' ’ ■ ■ — 


_t_o_the other, there 


It suffices sometimes [to have] some well chosen formulas 
to put Uo altogether on the trail. Thus St. Albert says: "Dicun- 
tur aequivoca quasi nomen (quod secundum vocem est) ex aequo quo¬ 
ad imponentem habentia" [Things are called aequivoca as ifhaving 
16 name w 11C 1 is according to the sound of voice) equally as 
regards the one imposing [that sound of voice]]. The inferiors 
in die case of the analogous word, of an analogous common, "ae-' 
quantur m voce tantum". We have spoken of a relation of 

ev^ Ua Jj T' cn? there 1G beyond this a veritable community; how- 
iy a community of word 5 -yhW! m iL A ^ 

nomen commune e-t " A ^f S ^ 0t if Says : " Ae ^ivoca dicuntub quorum 
nomen commune est it is the things which are called 

monyma or umvoca [synonyms]. One could object: But logic 

d i10 ^ concern itself with [the] things! St. Albert then ha- 

reason to make precise: "Et isti sunt res non a voetbus ve? 

thini° n iot b i a °i U ^ e SGd Per V ° CeS si g nifica ti" [And such are 
— words and sa yings, but signified "thT^h 
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wordsJ . (I n Praedicamenta . tract. I, c.2) The things as such 

belong to the science of nature or to metaphysics, because they 

are as it were detached from the understanding which knows them; 

there is no concern there, in fact, with things insofar as they 

are known. However, one is accustomed to say [a 1'habitude de 

dire] that logic is concerned with things insofar as they are 

known; but; here, one is concerned with things which are not 

detached from words. That's why some have said that the skopos 

of the predicaments is the words ("voces"), while others have said 

that it is the concepts, while still others, the things. Host of 

the Greek commentators have said: if it were the words ("voces"), 

it would belong to grammar, if it were the concepts, it would 

belong to the science of the soul, and if it were the things, to 

metaphysics. It is necessary, then, that the purpose [propos] •***- 

("skopos") embrace the three: the ..treatment bears upon things '‘■• '>6 

i n s o xax—as....they are signified by words which signify concepts A 


l if (t yfujrv (X. . 

An important rule concerning analogy. mate tv U id 

a) The text of St. Thomas > 


In the Pzima Pars, when he raises the question: is there 
only one truth according to which everything is true?, St. Thomas 
gives a very important rule concerning analogy. He says that "when 
something is attributed in a univocal way to many things, that' 
thing is found in each of them according to its proper definition 
(ratio), as animal in no matter which species of animal. But when 
something is said in an anal o o o- u s — way o f many things, that thine 
is found according to LLts—12 1_pper definition in only one among 
them \ from which the others are denominated."(la,q.16, a.6) 

InThe case of the univocal, the definition is verified of all the 
inferiors. The common, the universal is something perfectly one 
which is defined [with] abstraction made from the inferiors, and 
[which] is verified of all. All the inferiors have in common the 
Some name and the same definition. Note that we speak in logical 
terms, in saying that the things signified univocally have the 
same name and the same definition. The rule stipulating that the 
univocal common is said of any whatever of its inferiors is uni-" 
versal, absolute --it allows no exception. In the case of the 
iHl§A£ 3 ous, however, the, "ratio propria" cannot be attributed 
_ gxce_p _ t —to o.ne _alone of the inferiors . Thus, for example, "ens" 
will^not be said "secundum rationem propriam" except of substance; 

ars (recta ratio factibilium) [will not be said] except of the 
art which concerns matter, since "factibile" is the term of a 
transitive action. There is ;a first " ins t i tut io" ,,|a f rhrst 
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_ impos i t { onjj and here it is that a thing maintains a certain 
relation i rapport ] with that [other thing] which I come to name 
For example , the medicine maintains with health a relation of 
to eiiect. One goes on, then, to name the medicine 
leaithy", going from the health which one had first defined as 
verified of the animal. Let us remark one more time that the 
analogous is defined in terms of signification, of definition, 

°" attribution; one must never define analogy by bringing in 
woras or notions which signify reality pure and simple. ' 

fJhus] "healthy" is said of animal and urine and medicine 
--"not that health is in any but animal alone-- but from " 
the health of the animal, medicine is denominated healthy 
insofar as it rs brings about that health, and urine, in¬ 
sofar as it signifies that health. And although health is 

!!, in . the medlc me, nor in the urine, nevertheless in either 
there is something through which the one causes [fault] and 
the o.her signifies health. (Ia, q.16, a.6, c.) 

h . St J Th ° m f S next proceeds to the application of the rule 

unity of £ruth: co ’-‘ c ^nin g the analogous to the problem of the 


..jury 


0<JL 


udLj. 


pr i us 
in t:h; 
Und e r e 
insofa; 


lL . hds been said, however, that truth is first (per 
in the understanding and secondarily (per posterius) 
ngj, according as they are ordered tc the Divine 
tanding. J-f^hereijz £ _we_ar e speaking ab out the t ruth 

-in the understanding/, according- to its 

H|£^ d £Lini.t i on. (secundum propriam ra^ne^thus^ in^anv 

and fhr unaerstandlnc ? s there are man Y truths, and even in one 
ano - he same understanding, according to many things known 

out n we are speaking about truth according /as if ; n enV 

p , rh - d nnl • ■ ft are true h y one First TruthTto which 

, " g e thing is likened [assimilatur] according to its 

g [ ° ecundum 5uam °ntitatem]. And thus, although there 
t any essences or forms of things, yet the truth of the 
Understanding, according to which all things are de- 


u-0 

AM 

> m h i n g s , j thus all thing 

l^_. Or.. 

~L are 

a -$-< iJr^ry , nominated 


L.r ue 


/ is one 


of truth, there are as many 
When your understanding tells 
e the same thing for myself. 


According to the first sense 
truths a_, there are understandings, 
you that man is animal, and I conceive 

sland?n^alone n9 t^ro LUe ' and Y ° UrS also - And even in one under- 
and . an n : r h61e 2176 many truths ' ™ the sense that the 
M 9 9 ps man y objects. If, however, we 
— 1 c l°3 » e bjjo " ( orj " per poster ins ", ~Tt 

all the things, posse 


-- w i i J. w 1. 

that are called true 


But 


take t he word 
the"tHings 
proper 


is 

;sing their 


1 r ~Ato<rJh 
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form, are as likened [comme assi'milees] to the _D i u i np iinrtpr - 
-Sta ndi nc^ which constitutes their principle. They are also called 
true insofar as they are conformed to the Divine Understanding. 

In this sense, there is only one truth. 


j?Ar 


b) Cajetan's commentary 


Let us now go into the commentary which Cajetan has made 
on this article. Cajetan raises the following difficulty: If 
we admit, on the one hand, in conformity with the rule stated in 
Question Sixteen, that the definition is verified of all the 
inferiors in the case of the univocal, but is not verified of more 
than one of them in the case of the analogous; [and] if, on the 
other hand, ail the names common to God and to the creature are 
analogous, as St.Thomas has shown in Question Thirteen, and [thus] 
the name "truth" also will be, it follows that truth will not be 
found except in one alone. As a consequence, there would not be 
more than one truth. 


If the analogous is not saved according to its proper 
definition except in one alone (of its inferiors); and it 
appeared from Question Thirteen that all the names common to 
God and to other things are analogous, and consequently, that 
truth is found analogically in the Divine Undertsanding and 
other understandings, it follows that in many understandings 
there are not many truths, but that all the understandings 
are true according to one truth alone, namely, that of the 
Divine Understanding. (Cajetan In lam Partem Summae The o- 
logiae , supra q.16, a. 6) 


If however the truth is multiplied according to the 
muUipi^afion of understandings, there will be as many truths as 
there are understandings. Then the word "truth" is not said "per 
prius et posterius", since if that were the case, truth would not 
be found formally except in one alone. In short, it would seem 
hat m Question Thirteen one was tending towards the unity of 
. ‘ or der to maintain the analogy, one ought to deny the 

multiplicity. But on the other hand, if one departs from the 
multiplicity, one denies the analogy. 


And inversely, if truth is multiplied according to the 
multiplication of true understandings, it will not then be 
said of them according to a certain order ("per prius et 
posterius"), because what is said according to a certain 
order ("per prius et posterius"), is not found <^f^tlly} 

I fUi, 


4e. as 




■ /f/Vv 


f(jUo ^ 

iLjbC u. 


fi'l i io O dAyfA/YvLuYUjj 


j&Lry . 
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except in one (of the inferiors), 
(Ibid ...;| 


as the letter indicates. 


t ne 
r i u e 5 


, is t0 be remarked that there is no question here 

J n creature , ^en Cajetan, basing himself on 

■ .ion thirteen, says that there is only one truth 
me rule of Question Sixteen, as well 
Question Thirteen. How could 
at the unity of truth in 
doesn't go ... 


of 


You admit 

as the conclusion of 
happen that Cajetan would arrive 
joining these two texts? Something 


i t 


, , refl d Cajetan's reply, which in my opinion is much 

l o ohort Bu_ let us first put this question: can one, in reading 
^ 6 texL Question Sixteen, have the least doubt as regards the 
universal bearing of the rule stated by St. Thomas?* “isa 

mles^whi ^ onvinced ' of two absolutely universal logical 

mles wnich allow no exception. One cannot express himself more 

than £t - Thoma!i has done - 


see 


This rule concerning the analogous given in the letter 

l" n r r ? al £ ° r every "° de ° £ fnrthermoje 

BthL frh klU f' as was evident in the first book of the 
bp+ . 'em ‘ ' lt does n °t belong to any analogous [name] 

but oelongs to names '^ad unumj yor . » ab uno» . which we call 
analogous abus i ve lv/[ abus i ve ] . > ~( £ *Fb icT~'~k c ' ' / 

universai° r but 3 it a dn n0t the rUle stated b Y St. Thomas not 

1 ^ lt: do f s not apply, properly speaking, to any 

"sanum" is an * ** a !? USe [abusif] to sa Y that the word 

from the health^ ^animal 'V* " ab Un °"' ^ing 

"nomen analogum"; but what is'it Jhen?* n ° men ** Un °" bUt not 3 

In our opinion, the discouse made by Caietan is h->a m 
“ S I ! »«»d Problem come in between Fir t ' 

° f st • Th ™«- Cretan says (as „e have 
salvatur" Thrit^eaJ" tan ]: v uni secundu m propriam rationem 

proper t!ntuX ^ 


*uMvoce r de a ™it^ 3 «??«•.■=»!•> *0»»ao aliquid praedicatur 
rationem invenitur ■, 1 n gu ° libe t eorum secundum propriam 

mult is , ill ud i nveni turner allguid dicitur analogice de 
tantum; a guo SL Sen^Sr"-.' 1 ^ 13 ™ rati0nem ^ Un ° eor ™ 
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then "per posterius" in the things. Has Cajetan thought at once 
of that? Why make the problem of the names common to God and the 
creatures come in between? The concern [in q.13] is with another 
problem: the Divine Understanding and human understanding, two 
understandings so different that the definition of truth with us 
is other than the definition of truth with God. In order to grasp 
the text of St. Thomas [here], it suffices to consider the rela¬ 
tion [between] understanding and things, and not [that between] 

God and creature. 

In philosophy, the word 'truth' is said "per prius" of the 
understanding and "per posterius" of the things. But see now that 
one is employing the analogous word in theology, where one puts 
the question to oneself: is that which is attributed to God as 
Demg common to Him and to the creature said "univoce", "ana¬ 
logice", or "aequivoce"? One will say: "analogice". This 
involves another application of the doctrine of the analogous 
word. Cajetan begets a confusion in making a second problem come 
between. He says (one has seen) "constat omnia nomina communia 
Deo et aliis esse analogs, et consequenter veritatem analogice 
mveniri in intellectu divino et aliis intellectibus" [it stands 
firm that all names common to God and to others are analogous, 
and consequently that truth is found analogically in the Divine 
Understanding and other understandings]. In this case, the 
inferiors are the understandings. In the other case, the 
inferiors are the understanding and the thing. In both cases,' one 
has a "per prius et posterius". In the first [q.16], it is the 
thing which is called true "per posterius"; in the other [q.13], 
everything will depend upon the order: for the 'ratio nominis" 
the creature is first, while for the 'res nominis", it is God. 

Thus two problems are involved, two sorts of inferiors, and thus 
two sorts of relations. However, there is the analogous in both 

C cl S 0 S • 


What does St. Thomas do when he asks himself if the truth 
is one or not? In his reply, a. the end [q.16, a. 6, c.], he will 
riot speak of the truth insofar as it is in the understanding as 
sucn but insofar as it is in the things. It is no objection that 
[ix n empe)che que ] the inferiors, in his consideration, are the 
understandings and the thing. 

A plurality of inferiors to which a definition is applied 
can be considered as something one, in opposition to the things 
° whlch this definition is not applied except "per posterius". 
Thus 'sign' is said properly of the sensible, but there exist many 
o°rts of sensible signs. St. Augustine, for example, divides them 
xnto signa naturalia" et "signa data" (signs which living things 



give one another [se donnent] insofar as [they are] sensible). 

One finds a plurality there, and nevertheless St. Augustine's 
definition is applied to all the inferiors, which are considered a 
something one, in opposition to "intelligible". That one should 
have one definition alone does not mean to say that one would have 
°“; y one inferior. The definition will be said of a group of 
inferiors. Whether it involve the track which an animal leaves 
or uhe moaning of the animal, in both cases St. Augustine's 
definition is verified. And one will be able to say: "ratio 
propria salvatur in uno" [the proper notion is saved in one]. 

What does 'in uno" mean here? It means: that which is sensible 
land] which leads to something else. 

Llk ewise, truth is said first of the understanding, and 
when one puts the problem, the concern is with ours. Each 
individual has his understanding, each individual forms his 
concepts, his enunciations. There are then as many truths as 

neveJti a i ldin9 hh Llkewise also: as man Y healths as animals; and 

6 Same defi nition is involved. That's why one must: 
7———-^df^~xo£_spe al: 1 ng about ttie analogous, 'to~~the loo {'7^1 
erjs_defrn ition, ^Tfz 1 butTBirr^nSTa Tso signification . ft if~no+- 

except" in"~one that theT 
rd oanum is an£Toqo u£7Tt_i s because the dffifition of ’s.-fffn' 


n ol 


laid except of one . 


1 ^ he f tries to 30111 two Problems. In the first 

-e, the first analogue is truth in the understanding (by 
opposition to truth in the things); in the second case the £<r~t 
analogue is either the understanding of the creature (or the truth 
i crea.ure s understanding) or the truth of the Divine Unde — 
standing. Two problems are involved and thus two sorts of 

analogy" 3 ^ tW ° SOrtS ° f relations - But in fact both pertain to 


the tr U th n a to Sh° n i SiXte ! n ' thG problem is P ut with respect to 

&HFr ^ 

creature. ‘ ‘ ^ nSOfar as xt 15 common to God and to the 


it nary U nde^H H ° ther P roblem ' Cajetan at once arrives 

■ inr- e 'Y understandings ana concludes that it is not analogous 

' ^ dermition ls not verified except of one alone. In'the 
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first problem, the concern is with the perfect definition of 
truth; in the other case, the concern is with the perfect 
definition of truth in the understanding, which with us involves 
composition and division, while with God, it doesn't. There will 
consequently be a first and a second. As regards the imposition 
[of the name], ours will be first, God's afterwards, since we name 
things as we know them. This order is "quoad nos" "Quoad se", 
clearly God surpasses. 

c) John of St. Thomas 


Cajetan and John of St. Thomas ought to have analyzed 
Question Sixteen of the Prima Pars as strictly as possible. But 
they have not done it. John of St. Thomas puts an objection to 
himself taken just from Question Thirteen: "in illo loco ...agit 
ae analogia magis dialectice quam metaphysice, scilicet ut tenet 
se ex parte nominum, non ex parte rerum" [in that place ...he 
deals with analogy more dialectically than metaphysically, that 
is, as he holds himself on the side of the names, and not on the 
side of the things]. ( Cursus Philosophicus . Logica P.II, q.xiii, 
a.4) He says that St. Thomas in Question Thirteen speaks of 
analogy in a way more dialectical then metaphysical. One 
recognizes here the very faithful disciple of Cajetan. What 
Cajetan has not said in so many words [tel quel] --that analogy is 
a problem which relates to metaphysics-- his disciple goes on"to 
say. The disciple is going to go farther, as usually happens in 
the case of errors. At the very beginning of his consideration of 
the analogous, ;John of St. Thomas/ says that the diffi cu lties 
concerning analogy are "rather'metaphysical ": "Di ff icultates de 
analogia, quae" satis metaphysicae sunt, ita copiose et subtiliter 
a Cajetano disputatae sunt in opusculo De Nominum Analogia . ut 
nobis locum non reliquerit quidquam aliud excogitandi" [The 
difficulties about analogy, which are sufficiently metaphysical, 
have been discussed so fully and subtly by Cajetan in his little 
work On..the.An alogy of Names , that he has not left us a place to 
think out anything else]. (Ibid. a.3) For him, Cajetan has said 
everything; it is him whom one must follow as faithfully as 
possible. So he follows him. 

When he refers to Question Thirteen of the First Part, 

John of St. Thomas says (one has seen) that St. Thomas treats of 
analogy "rather dialectically than metaphysically, that is to say, 
for holding himself on the side of the names and not on the side 
of the things (he then treats of the names of God)." He adds: 
"Sicut autem ad analogiam metaphysice attenditur inaequalitas ex 
parte rerum, ita in analogia dialectice considerata attenditur 
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inaequalitas 


I s 


in modo significandi et nominandi" i c 

orihe't^ngs/s^in^n^logy ?-k at ^ S t0 inegual ity'orTthe part 

tr, ° ne — to 

, , Lue “ d =L. there is analogy i n the thinns 
1negua 1 i'ty £\T°W. ~ *» 

•>“ ht ' applied that? ' a ?L? a T 9 t K hy ’ 

"in 0 ^" 0 !- EiXt ! Sn ' he *°° t^t“Lt rule by thE tCJ!t 

a na 1 on is la C ~ q ' " r ‘° n lo( l uitur uni versa! i ter 
, 1“ 'I" the passage from 0. 

“d'* y d Dut 311 the analogous, and thus (the 
e USIVe1 ' <Ibid - a - 41 Once more ne pu 
ajetan ' So “" uch f or analogy (Veil! pour 


s peak:n g 
objection) is 
oncf simply fo 
1 ’analogic;] . 


(Ibid. a.4) 
Furthermore, it 
ier 
then, 

y ti 

not universal 
de omnibus 
16, he is not 

he purely 


G. An understanding too 


much drawn to 


univocity. 


We 

O 4 - 


would now like 
John of St. Thomas. This 
above, to the effect that 
rather inclined toward 


to take note of two points raised by 

the a S!d-rstL! emark ” hiCh ”“ e 

one understanding, as if by nature 

everything as if i n one genus 1 Y 'i ^ 15 3 l0t easie ^‘ to see 

-21 one genus, only one definition, etc When 

-convolved, which r.„ U |r« a aIscefnme1], Tt u 


analogous word 
lot more niff if 


i s 


t h e 


a) John of St. 


Thomas and demonstration. 


ffomau, ill ''-I John Of St . 

univocaL That is altogether mistaken° P 5 opter quicl and Quia 
the order of preceding ado ted v ' 8t US consid ^' indeed 

aristotle. One know- fhaf • ’ ^ a yrfcat master such as 

cues fc i on is of demons tri^io^ " f, S^erior^nalydgics, the 
he define demonstration as one could’^f 0063 Aris totle do? Does 
saA as a uni vocal word? No n^ 6 • animal ' tha t is to 

"a r3t anal ° gue ' demonstration proptlTguTd lm ^ d ^ te1 ^ to the 
demonstration’ were univnrn P Quid. If this word 

abstraction fhaving been] made C °P ld define demonstration, 

d ° ^ When one is infronf of l™ 1*1 ln£ « ior »- But one cannot 
in place of def ininn „ great master and one sees th-if- 

first ana^^e^r 0 ^ ^ deSCe " ds -mediately 

wore. we are speaking, to be sure V" \ Slg " ° f the analogous 

oure, or a master who knows how to 
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proceed, no matter who. 

It is interesting to observe that John of St. Thomas gives 
good reasons to show that the word 'demonstration' ought to be 
analogous; nevertheless he will say that a univocal division is 
involved . 


Concerning the quality of this division, whether it be 
univocal or analogous, the whole difficulty is brought back 
to tills: whether either demonstration causes science simply, 
or only demonstration propter quid. For it seems that to it 
alone belongs the definition given above, that to know 
scientifically (scire) is to know the cause on account of 
which the thing is, and that it is the cause of that thing. 
Therefore that demonstration which does not know the cause 
on account of which the thing is does not simply cause 
knowing scientifically, and thus in the notion of scientific 
demonstration it agrees [convenit] analogically with 
demonstration propter quid. (op. cit. q.25, a.4) 

Aristotle defines demonstration: "syllogismus faciens 
scire". And he defines "scire": to know the proper cause. Thus 
the demonstration which would not proceed from the proper cause 
would not engender this act of science and the word 'demonstra¬ 
tion' would not be applied to it except in an analogous way. 

John of St. Thomas then gives an argument according to 
which it would seem that the division of demonstration is 
univoca 1 : 
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But on the other hand, demonstration quia and proter quid 
seem to agree [convenire] univocally, if, to be sure, 
demonstration quia has certitude and evidence about its J! 1 
object. Then it will be opposed to opinion just as 
science propter quid is. For opinion is uncertain and not 
evident. Therefore it has the substance and essence of 

/ if/ to be sure, it has the substance and essence of 
evidence and certitude, by which it is opposed to and 

opi rii on, and thus it pertains to science. (Ibid.) 


. , , . Having thus proposed an argument for and an argument 

AMA-yc. ^ against, John of St. Thomas decides in favor of a univocal 
*fvm^ divlsi on: 

_ Nevertheless it ought to be said that demonstration or 
science quia intrinsically and substantially has the notion 
frationem] of demonstration, inasmuch as it has certitude and 
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evidence, and thus absolutely is demonstration univoca11y, 
according to the formal mode of proceeding with certainty 
[certo] and evidently; but it imperfectly partakes of the 
notion of science, since it is not concerned with an object 
perfectly scientific, which is the essence (guidditas) and 
what follows upon the essence, but is concerned with the 
whether-it-is [an est] itself, in not attaining the root and 
cause of the truth on account of which it is. (Ibid.) 

Note well the expression "sed imperfecte participare 
rationem scieritiae". One must refer here to the expression of St. 
Thomas in his commentary on the Peri Hermenias . with respect to 
the division of enunciation into affirmation and negation. St. 
Thomas says, one recalls, that one of the members which divide 
something common can be prior [anterieur] to another in two ways: 
ei er ' secundum proprias rationes, aut naturas d iviclent i um", or 
according to participation in that common [something] ("secundum 
participationem rationis illius communis quod in ea dividitur") 
When one of the inferiors is first with respect to the other, as 
-.egcirds the specific differences and thus as reqards the proper 
cennitions of those inferiors, such as affirmation with respect: 
to negation, the division remains univocal. But when the priority 
ls ° n ^ e ^ evel °f the "participatio illius communis", the uni - 
vodty disappears. But "scientia" properly makes up part of the 
rauio communis" of demonstration; if "imperfecte participat", 
i l. ^ ririxshed and done with univocity. 
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"syllog isitius faciens scire", on condition of then understanding 
the word "scire" in a broad sense. This demonstration remains, 
indeed, in the line of the third act of the reason and it makes 
one know. Furthermore, it is this which is the more numerous 
(qui 1'emporte quant au nombre]. 

Notice that instead of examining the letter, as St. Thomas 
did for Aristotle, for example in the Peri Hermenias . or the 

Posterior_ Ana 1vtics , John of St. Thomas proceeds by disputes and 

by articles. In proceeding in this way, he is not as measured by 
the very letter, he does not try to examine the letter, to see 
what is the order which Aristotle follows. If he had been 
attentive to this order, if he had noticed that Aristotle at once 
defines demonstration propter quid, and if he had asked himself 
why, perhaps John of St. Thomas would have seen that an analogous 
word was involved . 


b) John of St. Thomas and.sign. 


He commits a still more serious mistake as regards sign. 
This will be our second point'. c 

We have seen above, about signs, three texts which are in 
our opinion the most manifest. But John of St. Thomas makes use 
of these three texts as objection. He'tries to establish his 
theory, interpreting these texts of St. Thomas in his own light. 
According to him, sign is divided univocally into instrumental 
and forma 1. 

^ One can ask why John of St. Thomas brings in-as he does a 

long consideration of the sign in his treatise on logic. One sees 
why at the outset, when he gives the definition of the sign: 

A si 9 n is that which represents something other than itself 
to a knowing power. We have given this definition thus, 
commonly, that we might embrace all the genera of signs, both 
formal and instrumental, (op. cit., Logica II P., q.21, a.l) 

By "signum formale", he means the concept. It would have been 
worth more to say that the sensible sign is sign "per prius"; one 
has in what follows a secondary signification, indicated by the 
notion of "defectus intelligibi1is". 

[Signum] addit super repraesentare et formaliter dicit 
repraesentare aliud deficienter vel dependenter ab ipsa re 




sigmficata et quasi vice illius substituendo. 
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[Sign] adds on to representing and formally means 
ing something else deficiently or with dependence 
signified, and as it were standing in its place, 
emphasis ours ) 


r e present: - 
on the thing 
(Ibid., ■* n?{kiu^, 




But in both cases one has all the same a thing which is first 
known and leads to the knowledge of another. Whereas in the case 
of the concents, the understanding forms the concept , but d oes not 
s §_£. — t-h e —Cimc ejo_t ,__bnt—siaas—t hat wEich"the co ncept represents; it 
Li ~hs c o ncsp i. ] is not that which beincj knowri leads to another 
thing . ~~ ~~ --—...... . . 


According to John of St. Thomas, we have said, the 
division of sign is univocal. To be sure, one must admit that the 
nv.concept J.^s_si^gn, but "comm u niter lo quendo". Further, it is to be 
/"'noted that "St . Thomas would always say "s imi 1 i tudo"; he reserved 
/ the word 'sign' for the word. But John of St. Thomas says that he 
)' '' 13 going to define sign "in communi", abstraction [having been] 

made from the inferiors. Which goes back to saying that one is 
, -{Wia- concerned with a uni vocal word. 

^ have defined the sign commonly ("in communi"), in 
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But^the definition put is given by St. Thomas in IV Sent . 
(c.i, g.l, a . 1, qla.l, ad 5) where he says that "sign 
imports something manifest to us by which we are led as if 
Dy the hand [manuducimur] unto the knowledge of something 
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knowing, .he sensible sign is as appropriated to us; this is what ' 

rat-c propria means for John of St. Thomas. Thus he has not 

"pe- P n^ius U et r no h k " rat i° p ^ opria " the "communiter", nor the 
p " Pl " u P°sterius . To be sure, it is true that the anael=- 

make no use of sensible signs; in this sense, the genus of " 

-s "proprie nobis". But for John of St. Thoias, that correspond 
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Some considerations about words 


nnnH th , e occasion of our study of the analogous word, it will 
i g ° mape some considerations on words in general We shall 

make some rather generai considerations at firs^ ne" we shaU 

fint^h°wi^ e * °ne .uses in philosophy, and then we shall 
lni^h with some particular cases. 
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understanding as from its cause. Besides, St. Thomas says the 
same thing in his commentary on the Peri Herroenias . Indeed, when 
Aristotle manifests the difference between the words, some being 
simple, the others being composed, he proves it by the 
simplicity and the composition of the understanding; thus St. 
Thomas says [de dire]: "haec rnanifestatio non solum (est) ex 
sirnili, sed etiam ex causa quam imitantur effectus" [this mani¬ 
festation not only is from something similar, but also from the 
cause which the effects imitate] ( In Peri Hermenias I, lect. iii, 
tfl). In addition to being a sign, the word is an effect which 
proceeds from the understanding as from its cause. That's why 
L -“ e perfection of a language is the sign of the perfection of an 
understanding. 

Pot only do the words occupy the first rank among signs, 
but one must also say, we believe, that the word holds the primacy 
among the works of art. Indeed, note that it is not only the art 
which transforms matter which is practical; the word, even if it 

i-5—Hitt—£h_e_ object of a transitive action , nevertheless proceeds 

from the practic a l intelligence . It thus holds, beyond its "" 
primacy insofar as it is a sign , the primacy insofar as it is a 
v/or k of art . Because the word has something of the more 
immaterial, a perfect language excels as a work of art even beyond 
i_nat which is of the more beautiful as architecture —for example 
a cathedral. * ' 


Another aspect of the word shows its perfection, and will 
layji very important part, principally in the case of teaching. 
Thomas speaks of it in the Quaestiones Disputatae De Veritate . 
a *l' ad that article, one is concerned with knowing 

no'.her one man can teach another. The eleventh objection says 
his: "science is nothing other than a writing down of things in 
he soul, since science is said to be an assimilation of the 
knower to the thing known. But one man cannot write down the 
likenesses of things in the soul of another. For thus he would 
operate inwardly in him, which belongs to God alone. Therefore 
one man cannot teach another." St. Thomas replies that one can 
speak as of a writing down in the understanding of the 
^earner, but one must see well whence proceeds this writing down, 
o whai sort are the causes of it. In an immediate way, this 
aescriptio proceeds from the agent intellect, but in a mediate 
way, it is done by the master. 

The intelligible forms, from which the science taken through 
teaching is constituted, are written down in the learner 
immediately through the agent intellect, but mediately 
through him who teaches. ( De Veritate . q.ll, a.l, ad 11) 
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But in what: way is this writing down done mecUatelv through the 
7777 ^' B .y -m ean s,. o£ that instrument of the master which is the 

For the teacher proposes the signs of intelligible things 
“™" hlch t»J •»«* intellect takes the IntJlIgfbU ’ 
(Ibid )° nS and W 65 them down in the Possible intellect. 
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The difference between the two processes can be manifested 
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verbe poutique et le verbe philosophique]. The man of letters , 

rejoices in the abundance of the signs, multiplies words to 

express nuances, and delights in this superabundance, on condition ao-ct aj -tis 

that it be not excessive. That is very well, is altogether 

normal. Whereas phi losophy, it seems to us, finds its joy in a 

restricted number of of words, but of words well chosen. Whence 

[comes] that which one can call the sobriety of philosophical 

language. One word by itself [un seul mot] allows the philosopher 

to contemplate a plurality of universals in a certain order. It 

is evidently a matter of the analogous word. 

a) The use of metaphors in philosophy. 

However, let us put the question: is a style with imagery 
[un style image] allowed to the philosopher? The employment of 
images, of metaphors, is it licit? To reply in a general way, it 
is a practice which must be forbidden. The aim of philosophy is 
not persuasion: it addresses itself to the understanding, whose 
object is the truth. The image would thus be rather an obstacle 
than a help. One recalls that for which Aristotle reproaches 
Plato : to have made use of a bad manner of teaching, in speaking 
m a figurative way. 


-t ought to be noted that, for the most part, when 
(Aristotle) reproves Plato's opinions, he does not reprove 
them as regards the intention of Plato, but as regards the 
sound of his words. Which he does because Plato had a bad 
way of teaching. For he says all things figuratively, and 
teaches through symbols, intending something other through 
his words than the words themselves sound, such as his saving 
uhat the soul is a circle. And therefore, lest someone fall 
into error on account of the words themselves, Aristotle 
disputes against him as regards what his words sound. 

(St. Thomas I n I De Anima . lect. viii, If107) 

if Aristotle does not go to the intention of Plato, it is because 
quite often one does not know it. We shall not go so far as to 
say that Plato thought the soul was a circle, purely and simply. 
But what is it that he does think! These criticisms in regard to 
Plato do not mean to say that he was not intelligent; one can 
however certainly censure him in his mode of teaching. 


We say then, 
is not a good way of 
in Book Three of the 
disciples of Hesiod: 


to speak absolutely, that to use metaphoprs 
teaching. One meets the same doctrine again 
Metaphysics,. The question there concerns the 
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! A; istotle ) says that what the aforementioned Hesiodists 
v/anted to signify by these names ' nectar ' and 'manna' was 
known to them but not to us. And therefore, how such causes 
may be brought forward to solve such a question and to bestow 
incorruption on such things, they said above our understand¬ 
ing. For if such words be understood as they sound, they 
^eem 10 Lie 01 no efficacy. (St. Thomas In III Met a oh vs i r or nm. 
lect. xi, # 470) 


Jt JS necesary all the same that: a master, when he uses a sign 
" lcikfe h i ms e 1 f understand. The sign is made just to manifest some 
‘• That’s why to teach in hiding the truth under certain 
images- is either rather laughable or lead* t. 


: o 


almost nothing. 


|Aristotle) excuses himself from a more diligent investiga¬ 
tion of this opinion; and he says that as regards those who 
have cultivated philosophy by way of fables lfahulose ], 
hieing the truth of wisdom under fables, it is not worthwhile 
i ‘° iriL - enc -i Wj -th zeal. For If someone should dispute against 
the things^ they say, according as they sound outwardly, they 
Taugriable. But if someone should wish to inquire about 
these things according to the truth hidden by the fables, it 
is not manifest [immanifesta est] . From which one may take' 
lt \ tnat Aristotle, disputing against Plato and others of this 
Ej ° ic ™° handed over their doctrine hiding it under certain 
otne? things, does not dispute according to the hidden trr*-'- 


but according to what 


outwardly put forth. (Ibid. #471) 
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---_• Thus when Plato speaks of the 
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oc-iine in general. Notice however that in the case of 
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~f-n^ nCtll ° n -?? t r een an altoc l ether Proper sense and the last 

DhoriraT‘ e W be . able to g^lify this last sense as meta- 
phoricai, on condition that it come after the others. However 

V?p e e- n ° n ep 6n VSry often - 0ne finds an example of this m 
treatise Qn_the_^oul, m regard to the word 'movement'. One 
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operations of the vegetative 
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Thus, when a man sees a rock, it i: 
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in sight, but according to a being altogether 
. _ w dut rrom the fact that the subject of sight is 

do- my, his operation remains bound to mobility. Thus there is 
movement in the operations of the sensitive soul, but "minus 
p.oprie . For one has movement more or les properly in the 
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materia l m the case of sensitive knowledge itself, but the 
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tive soul not S onlC ■" CaSe ° f the °P eratioa of the intellec- 

h f „t ' 15 the onion made not "secundum esse naturae" 

but secundum esse spirituale", but it involves as well an act 

tt d ° ne Witll0ut the concurrence of a bodily organ One 

except- for' tTe IT™ entirel y the definition of movement, 

Tr ;:^; tha Pd ? &age from potency to act. That is why St. 

; “: o : aufcem de P r opnetate motus, et nihil nisi 

' - “Pdorice, invemtur in intellects". (Ibid. #160) This m -i W - IV 

mar.mg the great distance between movement in the strict ~., n -r 
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- n v the Flfth Book of the Metaphysics , when 
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metaphors is particularly appropriated. 
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analogous word, a slow transport. 
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explaining the sen^e~tf~thT' Th ° mas 15 concerned with 
de£in S tion of given by V sfe Paul irst's i • r ' ” ^ 

har a ragmen tun, i s proper - - 1- --— rSt d t could 
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argument is an act of reason. Therefore fa 
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thing " 
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According to i‘ a ^ n »* * U the sense of faith. 
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going to be done, a_ j:rst transport in view 
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o f 


' 5 1 "translatio" 
a second sense. 


And because the whole force 


of an argument consists in the 





middle term, from which one proceeds to the proof of things 
unknown, therefore the middle term itself is called the 
argument . whether it be a sign or a cause or an effect. 

(Ibid . ) 


Because all the virtue of the syllogism, for example, resides in 
the middle term, one is now going to call "argument" the middle 
which constitutes the principle of manifestation, thanks to which 
one unites the extremes in the conclusion. But that is not all. 

A second transport is added. 

And because in the middle term, or in the principle from 
which one proceeds by arguing, is contained in power 
[virtute] the whole process of argumentation, therefore the 
name of argument has been drawn to this: that any brief 
announcement [ prael ibatio ----- foretaste] of a telling to come 
is called an argument , as in each of the epistles of Paul the 
arguments are sent beforehand. (Ibid.) 

That's the word one would employ in poetry; in the case of a 
tragedy, for example, there would be at first an "argumentum", 
which would say in a some brief words what would be going to 
follow. Note that the notion of proem [proeme] is tied to that: 
"brevis praelibatio futurae narration is". 


finally, a third, transport is added 


And because th| middle or principle is called an argument 
insofar as it has a power of manifesting the conclusion, and 
this is more truly in it from the light of the agent 
intellect, of which it is the instrument, since "all things 
wnich are argued are manifested by the light", as is said’in 
Ephesians v. 13., therefore, that very light: by which the 
P J i n C -l, P.as a re manifested, just as by principles the 
conclusions are made manifest, can be called an argument of 


those very principle: 


Then St. Thomas goes on to resolve the objection in 
showing that j_L. is the three last senses that one can apply to the 
-iilyh-, a_ nd not the very firstT~ “ — *-' --- 

1 1 * ^ not extraordinary to see the complication of the 
senses? One has here a beautiful example which shows that the 
means of transport: is slow. This is truly the reason which 
discourses one is far from the "means of transport very prompt 
between two flashes of spirit". The opposition is very clean 
a e ..ween the process the reason ought to follow in order to effect 
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now speak a little about words in philosophy. We 
~nt which at some places Valery has seen very wel! 
an author whom we would not so much recommend the 
a general rule, since as he himself also says, he 
ophez (which, curiously enough, does not prevent 
in admiration before Descartes). But when he has 
t i*n q f Va.1.ery Kuows how to say it in a marve 1 ous 
important. We are going to examine two 
Ihe first is taken from his famous Discourse 

' Jt contains in particular extraordinary things 
of the hand: 


- .. 1 v,1 1 11 . [JO 50 far as to say that a reciprocal relation 

■ ir ‘ 0St lmportant sort ought to exist between our thought 
l marvaJ ous association of properties always present 
L n i fastens to us. The slave enriches his master, 

dDC " not con rine himself to obeying him. (Oeuves T 
Discours aux chrrurgiens. Bib!, de la' piiiade 
9 19 ) 


Va r i e t: e 
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un ier standiuc ° f r ec 1 pr oca 1 elation between the hand and the 

i H ■ ‘ Tne riand is as the slave of the understand i na 

or°±hTl^ l* ^ master" ; lie wants to say by that that the hand, 
us cer-in ' w , in ? erve as an object which can cause in 

the undivst^dinfvh 0113 knowledges. Not only does the hand obey 
, . , “ anding ( ^he practical understanding, evidently) but- 

tn, nano can be a certain principle for the .„nder^anS“g!' " 


It suf£ ices f or 
services to conside 
peopled with terms 
understanding, but 
except by the most 
Send, grasp, seize, 
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is brought back to 
to folding. (Ibid . ) 
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be at the beginning of the formation of words in a very abstract 
sense. This abstract sense will be the result of those multiple 
transports of which we have spoken above. A word will be able to 
convey a very abstract logical sense, but this signification is 
attached to the same sounds of voice which first signify sensible 
things, [or] very concrete acts. There is a great advantage for 
the reason in conserving this whole process. Thanks to all the 
tirst certitudes tied to the first imposition/ very certain though 
the sensible order, the understanding can resolve in the 
''not i us quoad nos" [the more known to us]. At a given moment, a 
ward will be found to imply ac once something "notius quoad nos" 
and some thing "notius quoad se". One will be dealing then with 
the philosophic word at its most perfect. A word which would 
‘ loVe none but a logical sense and which one could not attach to 
something inferior, would not possess this perfection. The 
ciench word syllogisms is of this kind, although the word 
syllogismos m Greek is not, since the latter word first signified 
calculation, or account; that is another thing than this 
argumentation so difficult analyse which is the syllogism, 
ilonsible things at the beginning of the formation of abstract 
voras ""that then is like a description of a perfect language. 

Let us see another text pretty nearly in the same line: 


. / 15 known that all our abstractions have such personal 

3 lr .‘; U :f / exper ienc:es for their origin; all the words of the 
mo. j u abac..rack thought are words drawn from the simplest th & 
most common [vulgaire] usage, which we have enticed away 

1 ln order t0 Philosophise with them. Do you know 
that the Latin word from which we have drawn the word monde 

ltV2 " eS S1 ™ P1 1 ' a PP are l'f'parure ']? But you certainly know 
t at the words hypothesis or substance, soul or spirit:, or 
icea, the words think or comprehend are the names'of 
e ementary acts as put, send, sieze, breathe, or see 


(Valery, Oeuvres I, Variete, 


pp. 1093-94) 


t0 . comprehend the choice of the word debaucher. 

^ c 16 ! me ' in f' renc h, this word has a very pejorative 

‘ v -m£' etli r S ° ne C3n take it: in good P art ' but that is very 
^ c does not himself seem to give it a pejorative sense 

/" r Judges by the context - But what is important above 
th?n^ hin9 h6 f e 13 the general idea to be disengaged: we name 
thn l s /, ve know them - Just as the sense is the pr inciple of 
u^e^s.anding the sensible is the principle of the formation of 
/ 1 n ctead oi saying "enticed away" ["debauches"] we would 

rather say "enobled": -'words taken from the most simple usage 

e iave enobled in order to philosophize with them". It is 
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